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Carl Sandburg's New Book 

REVIEWS 
carl Sandburg's new book 

Comhuskers, by Carl Sandburg. Henry Holt & Co. 

Recently, I overheard two stenographers attack the mean- 
ing of the line, "My country, 'tis of thee"- — offspring of 
God Save the King. They couldn't arrive at the sense, 
if any, of the phrase, " 'tis of thee," until one of the girls 
settled dispute and eavesdropper by concluding: "It's 
poetry — and poetry always sounds wrong." 

Comhuskers never sounds wrong. It's true of the man 
and to the man who set it down. Every man who does 
this is contributing a new form to art. Such a man is a 
maker, deserving of the rare name, poet. I can't imagine 
Sandburg deliberately sitting down in studio apparel, sub- 
jecting a mood to a traditional form, inventing nice even 
lines and capping them with nice even rhymes. I can 
imagine him hiking along, down a smelly old alley, sud- 
denly smitten with a mood, like a blow between the eyes. 
I can see him sticking a Pittsburg stogie into his mouth — 
fire and smoke in a corner of his head, a stub in one hand, 
moth-eaten note-book in the other — his heart haunted, eyes 
haunted, hands haunted, all of him haunted by the mood, 
and all of him concentrated into trying to get the pesky 
thing down, lest the pesky thing get him down. Then 
he slinks home, tries it in the crucible of self-criticism, or 
tailors it a little, sews on the buttons, surveys himself in 
it, and it in himself, and — mood and form as like as twins 
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— descends upon his family, and then into the open out- 
side world. And along the Loop, at the Chin-chin-chow 
Club, up and down the Michigan Bull, the cry runs, 
not "Unto us a poem is born," but "Unto us a Sandburg." 
T can't imagine Sandburg sitting down to a theory. The 
theory comes after, as it did with Whitman. To recall 
an old axiom, "There is no ought in art," and to revise 
it somewhat — none except the ought which is enslaved by 
and enslaves the particular mood, adventure, tale of the 
individual, per se, who is himself, and not any other in- 
dividual in the world that is, was or will be. Sandburg is 
such a fellow. 

There are influences, yes. Something of the Whitman 
Who loved to catalogue people and places; something of 
that imagism which has reduced expression to an irreduci- 
ble minimum; something of the O. Henry who loved the 
colloquial America — or the American language, as distin- 
guished from the English; something of the homely out- 
look and gesture of that other Illinoisian, Lincoln. But 
below and above and around these influences, and above 
and below and around the major Sandburg, apart from 
them — life. Something of himself, something of the self 
outside, of the particular imagination embodying the par- 
ticular adventuring; something of those other selves, the 
other fellow, mountains, plains, cities, civilization, barbar- 
ism ; something of passion, love, observation, humor, irony ; 
something of hate, the weapon of love. Each plays its 
phrase in the tune that is Sandburg. 
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The book is divided into five groups: Cornhuskers, Per- 
sons Half Known, Leather Leggings, Haunts and Shenan- 
doah. Prairie, the long opening poem, is composed of 
glorious patches and irreconcilable bits of journalese. I 
feel the same enthusiasm and doubt in connection with the 
other long poems, The Four Brothers, and Potato-blos- 
som Songs and Jigs. Sandburg is essentially a lyrist, and 
the lyricism of these three chants is sporadically interrupted. 
Of this, however, the poet himself is conscious when he 
says in Potato-blossom: 

The story lags. 

The story has no connections. 

The story is nothing but a lot of plinka planka plunks. 

And in the final line: "Let Romance stutter to the west- 
ern stars! Excuse . . . me . . ." Otherwise, what 
a coon song and dance it is! I'd like to hear Bert Wil- 
liams chant it, and Walker — alas, if he were only alive! — 
cake-walk it with his wife, Ada Walker. Maybe they'll 
do it in nigger-heaven, where it belongs. 

River Roads introduces Sandburg's varied use of the 
device of repetition, Prairie Waters by Night his unfailing 
and precise marriage of sensations of eye and ear, Early 
Moon his immense devotion to mysticism in a translation 
of the past into terms of the future — a phase re-echoed in 
Falltime: "Is there something finished? And some new 
beginning on the way?" and again in the wonder-breathing 
chant, Caboose Thoughts, with its colloquial opening: "It's 
going to come out all right — do you know?" marching 
erect all the way to the colloquial close : "They get along 
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— and we'll get along." The Sandburg heaven is nothing 
but the common street seen upside down. It's a place where 
the Lord isn't even a president, but a sort of composite of 
his own kin of earth folk and earth things. The imagistic 
poem, Loam, concentrates this thought in three memorable 
stanzas — or should I say paragraphs? 

Wilderness is a remarkable presentation of many-sided 
selfhood, with a zoo as symbol; Sandburg's self-confessed 
animals being, wolf, fox, hog, fish, baboon, eagle and mock- 
ing-bird. Folk who grow soft with horror in the presence 
of egoism won't find this blast nice. Individualists will 
frame it over their beds, lest they forget the refrain, "I 
came from the wilderness" ; and its visionary twin, "I am 
a pal of the world." In immediate contrast, comes Chicago 
Poet: "I saluted a nobody — I saw him in a looking glass." 
An egoist knows himself so heartily and well that he, and 
no other like him, has your true humility, with its appre- 
ciation of his proportionately small stature in the measure- 
ment of distances between earth and sky. Further "per- 
sons half known" include Nancy Hanks, Inez Milholland, 
Adelaide Crapsey, Don Magregor, Bilbea, "Southern Pa- 
cific" Huntington and "Southern Pacific" Blithery, a wash- 
erwoman, some bull frogs, Buffalo Bill, Jazbo the singing 
nigger, and finally Child Janet and Child Margaret, the 
two Sandburgians to whom the book is dedicated. The 
songs hobnob with a rogue's gallery of moods in which the 
poet himself is one of the jail-bird cronies. In Chicago Poet, 
he steps out of his cell for a sunny morning with his kind, 
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and in Jazbo, he goes back to his cell to the tune of, "I 
went away asking where I came from." 

Leather Leggings shows man in his multifarious mad 
activity making "the ball of earth — a small thing." It is 
the history of science reduced to a poem. The same adven- 
ture arises out of Prayers of Steel, from "Lay me on an 
anvil, O God," up to "Let me be the great nail holding a 
skyscraper through blue nights into white stars." The first 
group is the America of open spaces, this third group the 
America of cities. It is felt by an American, partly a Swede, 
and expressed in the American language, partly English; 
such is the inference and effort as told in Jabberers, "I rise 
out of the depths with my language." Interior is after the 
manner of William Carlos Williams, so Sandburg delights 
in confessing. It's a manner worth examining. The title — 
Psalm of Those who Go Forth before Daylight — explains 
itself. There are slants at many towns: Keokuk, Buffalo, 
the Springfield of Lincoln and Lindsay, Joliet, Natchez, 
New Orleans. Testament, reminiscent of Robert Carlton 
Brown, closes the group. It is cheerily addressed to "under- 
takers, the nanny and billy goats, the blue smoke of flowers 
and the dirty-fisted children" who'll have the disposal of 
Sandburg's remains in their keeping. 

The fourth group, Haunts, is quietly and mellifluously a 
love group. The tone of the series is epitomized in the 
line: "To-day, let me be mono-syllabic ... a crony of 
old men who wash sunlight in their fingers and enjoy slow- 
pacing clocks." Mammy Hums, concerning "the right 
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shoulder of a strong man I lean on" — with the underlying 
motive throughout, "Then the face of sleep must be the one 
face you were looking for" — is as beautiful a thing as "free 
verse" has ever contributed to poetry; unless you prefer 
Handfuhj a cameo of "baby-red gamblers" drifting on to 
"gray gamblers, handfuls again." The war group, Shen- 
andoah, doesn't stand up to the other group. It is per- 
meated for the most part with propaganda for propaganda's 
sake — a fault with Sandburg much more prominent in Chi- 
cago Poems than in Cornhuskers. However, Old Timers 
and the brutal Gargoyle are authentic as art. And the last 
speech in Grass — "I am the grass, let me work" — uncon- 
sciously prophesies the Sandburg song coming up through 
the soil of the future, when average poets and poetic contro- 
versy are laid away, and Carl Sandburg is laid away. 

There are certain well-intentioned mortals who, as soon 
as they hear the mere name, poetry, quake at the knees, 
crumple up, grovel, and then indulge in a whole category 
of spasms to the tune of that monstrosity, idol-worship. 
There's nothing that I personally detest more than such 
eye-sores. They are priest and congregation of every insti- 
tution and gathering where Art and Uplift are synonymous. 
Fellows like Sandburg — there are a number of them over 
here now — don't belong to such devotional conclaves. 
Sandburg lives on the level. If he has dealings with poetry 
he has them on the ground common to both, as to trees, 
rocks and streams. Whether it's a slugging or wrestling 
match they engage in, an old-fashioned foot-race, or whimsi- 
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eal dance, you'll find their four arms in a clinch. Any 
lofty lady-like pirouetting on her part, any silk-hat doffing 
on his — are strictly taboo. Such customs belong to the 
limbo of lies and hypocrisy. Whitman kicked the first of 
them thither; fellows like Sandburg are gradually booting 
the remainder. I advise anybody who is disturbed by this 
non-pretty theory to attend a prize-fight. That's the game 
— something more than a boxing contest — a man under- 
takes with art. 

Not long ago, I was hunting about an obscure Massachu- 
setts village in search of the lair of a certain reputable man- 
poet. There was no postoffice to guide me, not even a gen- 
eral store. Fine haven for a recluse — I thought. Sundry 
small boys, stray cats and dogs, couldn't direct me to him. 
A battered looking old gentleman of the New England of 
yesterday finally volunteered: "You ask them men a-huskin' 
corn — they'll tell you where he lives." And they did. Well, 
the first thing I saw on the table of this man-poet — Robert 
Frost, by the way — was a copy of Sandburg's Cornhuskers. 
Does the coincidence require commentary? 

Alfred Kreymborg 

STEPHENS AS ELEGIST AND ANTHOLOGIST 

Green Branches and Reincarnations, by James Stephens. 

Macmillan Co. 

When Mr. Stephens is writing as an Englishman writes, 
is it not true that one misses what is perhaps most distinc- 
tive — James Stephens? His threnodies, The Autumn in 
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